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NOTES ON GOLDSMITH 

"Believe me, my head has no share in all I write; my heart 
dictates the whole." Thus wrote Goldsmith in an early letter to 
his brother. In these words he told at least half the truth — the 
more important half — about his masterpieces. For when all their 
obvious humor, their noisy fun, their quaintness, have been 
enjoyed, the best yet remains unappreciated, and in general, must 
so remain; since it is an excellence too subtle — perhaps too ideal- 
istic — to be realized by the many and to awaken general acclaim. 
A certain emotional quality permeates all his best work, and espe- 
cially the Vicar of Wakefield, touching its gayest passages with 
a faint suggestion of sadness, like a scherzo of Beethoven, yet, 
with contrary effect, lightening its darkness so that it never 
becomes the darkness of utter despair. Once perceived, this influ- 
ence of Goldsmith is actual and strong; but to him who would 
define it, and communicate it, it becomes evasive and illusory. 
Certainly no means of discovering and retaining it seems less 
likely than the straitened and formal process of the dissertation. 
Nevertheless a number of such studies in Goldsmith have recently 
appeared, of which even the most mechanical has helped in some 
degree to a better appreciation of the poet.' 

The essential quality of Goldsmith's art to which I have referred 
offers a peculiar temptation to the critic. He is prompted by it 
to impressionistic and emotional effusion about the work and life 
of Goldsmith, while he neglects the sober facts, and sane, impartial 
judgment enters but slightly into his estimate. It is such errors 
that the dissertation and the programm, with their unenthusiastic 
recital of the dry facts, will help to correct. But however prosy 
they may be, they are often highly suggestive and prolific of mar- 

1 B. Neuendorff, Entstehungsgeschichte von Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield (Berlin, 
1903) ; H. Schacht, Der Gute Pfarrer in der englischen Literatur bis zu Goldsmith's Vicar 
of Wakefield (Berlin, 1904) ; W. Fischpr, Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield (Anglia, 23, 129- 
208; 27,516-55*; also published separately) ; H. Sollas, Goldsmith's Einfluss in Deutschland 
im achtzehnten Jahrhundert (Heidelberg, 1903) ; E. HerinR, Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield 
(Dessau, 1905). Bering's study reviews, corrects, and supplements the first three of these, 
and is more scholarly and intelligent than they. 
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ginalia, and it is from a number of such jottings in these studies 
in Goldsmith that I have selected the following notes. 

The first of these notes concerns Goldsmith's interest in Method- 
ism, or, more strictly speaking, in Wesleyanism. Dr. Schacht has 
shown that Dr. Primrose resembles in some respects Mr. Williams 
and Dr. Bartlett, the ecclesiastics in Richardson's Pamela and Sir 
Charles Grandison; he has also commented upon certain Wes- 
leyan traits in these characters. But the influence of "Wesley and 
Methodism upon Goldsmith was more direct than this. In his 
study of Methodism and English Literature of the Last Century 
(Erlangen and Leipzig, 1895), J. A. Swallow cites four allusions 
to Methodism in Goldsmith, three of which ridicule the absurdi- 
ties and extremes of practice among the less intelligent enthusi- 
asts.' But that the poet distinguished between these and their 
more gifted leaders is shown by a paper on popular preachers 
written for the Ladies'' Magazine in 1759, and reprinted in 1765 
as No. 17 of his Collected Essays.'' I select two sentences: 
" Reason is but a weak antagonist when headlong passion dictates ; 
in all such cases we should arm one passion against another." 
And again: "Our regular divines may borrow instruction from 
even Methodists, who go their circuits, and preach prizes among 
the populace. Even Whitefield may be placed as a model to some 
of our young divines ; let them join to their own good sense his 
earnest manner of delivery."^ Dr. Swallow discovers no trace of 
Methodism in the Vicar of Wakefield. It is strange that this 

1 To these should have been added the second stanza of Tony Lumpkin's song at the 
Three Pigeons, which is significant as coming twelve years later than the others. 

2 Works, ed. Cunningham, 3, 207. 

>In The Bee, No. 7 (Works 3, 103-11), written in 1759, is an essay on "Eloquence" which 
contains the following sentences: **I have hitherto insisted more strenuously on that elo- 
quence which speaks to the passions, as it is a species of oratory almost unknown in 

England In the pulpit, in which the orator should chiefly address the Tulgar, it seems 

strange that it should be entirely laid aside." And again : " When I think of the Methodist 
preachers among us, how seldom they are endued with common sense, and yet how often and 
how justly they affect their hearers, I cannot avoid saying within myself : Had these been bred 
gentlemen, and been endued with even the meanest share of understanding, what might 
they not effect I .... At present the enthusiasms of the poor are opposed to law ; did law 
conspire with their enthusiasms, we should not only be the happiest nation upon earth, but 
the wisest also. Enthusiasm in religion, which prevails only among the vulgar, should be 
the chief object of politics. A society of enthusiasts, governed by reason among the great. 
Is the most indissoluble, the most virtuous, and the most efficient of its own decrees that 
can be imagined." 
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Notes on Goldsmith 3 

passage did not suggest at once the sermon of Dr. Primrose to the 
prisoners in chap. xxvi. This discourse, though not "pathetic," 
is familiar and earnest, and singularly like many a page in Wesley's 
Journal. In its details Goldsmith's art is notably reminiscent; 
and, considering this fact, it is not at all improbable that the 
Vicar's sermon is an adapted reminiscence of some open-air 
Methodist discourse to a crowd of toughs and tramps, on the skirts 
of which this gentle Irishman pauses to listen, and gratify his 
passionate interest in such aspects of human life. 

But besides preaching to the prisoners, the Vicar read them 
the service and the Bible, and instituted certain social reforms 
which were unheard of in the prisons of Goldsmith's time, except 
as they had just begun in sporadic cases under Wesley's iufluence. 
Wesley began early in his ministry to visit the prisoners. Septem- 
ber 17, 1738, he writes: "The next day I went to the condemned 
felons in Newgate (London) and offered them free salvation." 
And on May 13, 1739: "Every morning I read prayers and 
preached at Newgate." On April 2, 1740: "Calling at Newgate 
(Bristol) in the afternoon, I was informed that the poor wretches 
under sentence of death were earnestly desirous to speak with me; 
but that it could not be." On February 3, 1753: "I visited one in 
the Marshalsea prison; a nursery of all manner of wickedness. 
O shame to man that there should be such a place, such a picture 
of hell upon earth!" On January 2, 1761 — the year before Gold- 
smith began his novel, or perhaps the very year of its inception — 
Wesley wrote a letter to the Chronicle on prison reform. It 
begins: "Of all the seats of woe on this side hell, few, I suppose, 
exceed or even equal Newgate. If any region of horror could 
exceed it a few years ago, Newgate in Bristol did." A similar 
state of things is described by the Vicar. Wesley goes on to 
describe the reforms at Bristol, which were no doubt inspired by his 

influence. "Here is no fighting and brawling The usual 

grounds of quarreling are removed Here is no drunkenness 

suffered .... nor any whoredom." Similarly the Vicar had been 
repelled by the execrations, lewdness, and brutality of his fellow 
prisoners (chap, xxvi), and succeeded in reforming it. On Sun- 
day, according to Wesley, the prisoners all "attend the public 
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service in the chapel." The Vicar says (chap, xxvii): "My 
design [of holding service] succeeded, and in less than six days 
some were penitent, and all attentive. It was now that I applauded 
my perseverance and address at thus giving sensibility to wretches 
divested of every moral feeling." 

And lastly, Wesley describes the industrial reforms: "All possi- 
ble care is taken to prevent idleness : those who are willing to work 

at their callings are provided with tools and materials Among 

others, a shoemaker, a tailor, a brazier, and a coachmaker are 
working at their several trades." Then Goldsmith: "Their only 
employment was quarreling among each other, playing at crib- 
bage, and cutting tobacco-stoppers. From this last mode of idle 
industry, I took the hint of setting such as chose to work, at cut- 
ting pegs for tobacconists and shoemakers, the proper wood being 
bought by general subscription, and, when manufactured, sold by 
my appointment." Wesley says: "If any thinks himself ill used, 
the cause is immediately referred to the keeper, who hears the 
contending parties face to face, and decides the affair at once." 
And finally Goldsmith: "I . . . . instituted fines for the punish- 
ment of immorality and rewards for peculiar industry. Thus in 
less than a fortnight I had reformed them into something social 
and humane, and had the pleasure of regarding myself as a legis- 
lator who had brought their native ferocity into friendship and 
obedience." 

It was a constant rule of life with both Wesley and the Vicar 
"never to avoid the conversation of any man who seems to desire 
it ; for if good, I might profit by his instruction ; if bad, he might 
be assisted by mine;"' and both proceed on the assumption that 
"no man was past the hour of amendment" (chap. xxvi). Of the 
prisoners the Vicar says: "These people, however fallen, are still 
men; and that is a very good title to my affections" (chap, xxvii). 
Goldsmith doubtless read Wesley's letter in the Chronicle. He 
mentions the paper in the Vicar (chap, xix), and Mr. Dobson 
says {Life of Goldsmith, p. 90) that he took it in, but cites no 
authority. 

• Vicar of Wakefield, chap, xxv ; of. Wesley's Journal, June 8, 1741 ; May 17, 1742 ; August 
22, 26, 1743, etc. 
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Notes on Goldsmith 5 

Goldsmith's glorification of humble life in the Vicar, in the 
Deserted Village, and elsewhere suggests to Dr. Neuendorff the 
influence of Rousseau, especially through intercourse with John- 
son's circle. No doubt Johnson and Goldsmith had more than 
once talked about Rousseau before the Vicar was written. The 
two men had certainly met by 1761 — perhaps by 1759.' Rous- 
seau's Discourses appeared in 1750 and 1754, and the Social Con- 
tract in 1762. In 1759 Johnson satirized the doctrine of living 
according to nature in chap, xxiii of Rasselas. But Goldsmith's 
sympathy with the lowly and downtrodden, like his sympathy with 
Wesleyanism, was rather a matter of heart than of doctrine. It 
seems to proceed from a natural Irish tenderness, modified and 
corrected perhaps by Johnson's British good sense. Two passages, 
slightly discrepant, but bearing upon this subject, may be cited. 
In 1759 he wrote, in No. 4 of The Bee, the "City Night-Piece" 
reprinted as Letter 117 in the Citizen of the World. He says: 
"The slightest misfortune of the great, the most imaginary uneasi- 
ness of the rich, are aggravated with all the power of eloquence, 
and held up to engage our attention and sympathetic sorrow. 
The poor weep unheeded, persecuted by every subordinate species 
of tyranny ; and every law which gives others security becomes an 
enemy to them." But Mr. Burchell, in chap, xv of the Vicar, 
says: "The scholar may want prudence, the statesman may have 
pride, and the champion ferocity; but shall we prefer to these the 
low mechanic, who laboriously plods through life without censure 
or applause?" The diverting satire on levelers in the Vicar, 
chap, xix, is an obvious case in point. 

Dr. Neuendorif has occasion to discuss the authorship of a 
short story in SmoUet's British Magazine for July, 1760. It is 
called "The History of Miss Stanton," and fills three pages and 
a half. It begins: 

Within ten miles of H., a town in the north of England, Mr. Stanton, 
a clergyman with a small fortune, had long resided; and by a continued 
perseverance in benevolence and his duty, was esteemed by the rich and 

I Boswell's Life of Johnson, ed. Hill, I. 366, n. 1 ; Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 5 ; this essay 
is the famous "Reverie," written by November, 1759. It spealjs of Johnson in a tone imply, 
ing personal acquaintance. 
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beloved by the poor. He every evening sat by the wayside to welcome 
the passing stranger, where he was brought in for the night, and wel- 
comed to a cup of cheerful ale and a glimmering fire. The parson 
inquired the news of the day, was solicitous to know how the world went, 
and, as the stranger told some new story, the entertainer would give some 
parallel Instance from antiquity, or some occurrence of his youth. 

One daughter he had, a girl of great beauty and understanding. 
Her education he undertook himself, and "taught his lovely 
scholar all he knew."' At length a sophisticated and adventurous 
stranger, named Dawson, insinuated himself into the good graces 
of the family, and laid siege to the girl's heart. After some days 
he lured her and her father to his splendid estate about forty miles 
away, where he succeeded eventually in ruining her. Her father 
confronted her with the rumor of her infamy, and, when she 
acknowledged it, secretly challenged Dawson to a duel with 
pistols.^ In the encounter he fell, but the spectacle of Miss 
Stanton lamenting over the body of her father moved Dawson 
"to repair his foul offences by matrimony." The old man, who 
had only pretended to be dead, now rising up, claimed the per- 
formance of his promise, and the other had too much honor to 
refuse. 

The analogy of this tale with certain parts of the Vicar of 
Wakefield is obvious. Appearing as it did in 1760, it either 
served as a source of suggestion to Goldsmith for his novel, or 
else, as seems more probable, he wrote it himself. In the latter 
case, it shows that he was meditating the subject of the Vicar in 
the first half of 1760, at least two years before the famous episode 
of its sale to the publishers to relieve the author from arrest.' 
Were it not for this extrinsic significance of the tale, an attempt 
to fasten so poor a production upon Goldsmith might well seem 
ungracious and unprofitable. 

Goldsmith was writing frequently for the British Magazine 
in 1760. In 1765 the best of these contributions were collected 
and published separately. But he neither included in this col- 

1 Premonitory, it would seem, of tJie Deterted Village, 1. 216. 

2 Cf» Vicar, chap. xvii. 

sWhettiar the arrest took place in 1762 or 1761 it seems impossible to decide. Cf. Dob- 
son, Life of GoUUmith. 
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Notes on Goldsmith 7 

lection, nor acknowledged in any other recorded way, "The History 
of Miss Stanton" as his own. Sir James Prior seems to have 
been the first to assign it to him. In his Life of Goldsmith 
(1, 350) he says: "Among the supposed contributions of Gold- 
smith, but less certain from being less finished, is a tale where 
we find something like the first rude germ of the Vicar of Wake- 
field. The catastrophe is indeed unnatural and abrupt, obviously 
hurried to a conclusion, and written probably when the press 
required an immediate supply of matter.' 

Prior's reasons for assigning the story to Goldsmith are the 
following: the scene, which is laid in the north of England; the 
hero, a clergyman ; his hospitality ; his character and peculiarities, 
"sitting by the wayside to welcome the passing stranger," and 
replying to his news by some parallel instance from antiquity, or 
anecdote of his youth ; various circumstances much in the spirit and 
manner of the novel and of the Deserted Village. He includes 
the story, with some fourteen other articles, for the first time 
among the essays in his edition of Goldsmith's works. Forster 
adopted Prior's view,' as also did Cunningham [Goldsmith's 
Works, 3, 278) ; but Mr. Dobson rejects it,' and is supported by 
Sir Leslie Stephen.* 

Dr. Neuendorff has compared the story with other short stories 
by Goldsmith, namely with those in Letters 15, 48, 60, 62, and 
87 of the Citizen, and "Alcander and Septimius" in the Bee, 1. 
He finds that in no significant respect does it differ from these. 
It resembles them in that the author mentions first the scene, and 
introduces the persons invariably with a remark upon their appear- 
ance and character. It contains few allusions to nature, few sen- 
tentiae or metaphors. The number and use of the adjectives is 
the same as in the authentic tales. 

A closer examination can leave virtually no doubt in the mat- 
ter. In "Miss Stanton" we have a type of a distinct class of 

1 This last supposition is the more probable when it appears that four of the articles in 
the July number of the magazine were his— more than in any other one number — and that 
he was at this time also writing the Citizen of the World at the average rate of two letters 
a week. He composed slowly ; see Forster, Life, Bk. 4, chap. ii. 

^Life of GoUUmith, Bk. 3, chap. iii. 

3 Life of Goldsmith, p. 76. 

* Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. 22, p. 89. 
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Goldsmith's stories, and it is with his stories of this class, and no 
other, that it should be compared. The subject is usually oriental 
or classical, and is invariably treated without humor. The style 
is wholly different from the charming, spontaneous manner of the 
author's better work, subsiding often into a formal monotone, 
which is artificial and balanced to the last degree. Stories of 
this class are "Zelis" [Citizen, 60), "Catherine Alexowna" [Citi- 
zen, 62), "Alcander and Septimius" [Bee, 1), and the following, 
which are not mentioned by Dr. Neuendorff: "Asem" [Essays, 
3), "Hypatia" [Bee, 3), "Sabinus and Olinda" [Bee, 7), and 
"Matilda" [Vicar, chap, xxiii). 

The obvious stylistic traits of "Miss Stanton" are common to 
the stories of this group, and appear in them to a similar degree. 
The most conspicuous trait is an extreme tendency, first, to bal- 
ance of words, phrases, and sentences; secondly, to a triple con- 
struction of the same elements. A very small proportion of the 
sentences in each tale are devoid of either the triple or the double 
construction in some form.' The proportion of triple constructions 
to double constructions is very nearly one to three in every case 
except "Matilda." The commonest type of triple sentence in 
"Miss Stanton" has its last member developed to greater length 
than the other two, thus: "The parson inquired the news of the 
day, was solicitous to know how the world went, and, as the stranger 
told some new story, the entertainer would give some parallel 
instance from antiquity, or some occurrence of his youth." This 
type is about equally frequent in the authentic compositions. 
The sentences are uniformly declarative in all these tales, except 
of course, in the impassioned speeches. The resultant monotone 
is somewhat relieved by a small variety of subordinate clauses, 
of which the majority are introduced by as, though, if, when, the 
construction with when containing the really emphatic part of the 
sentence. Of the as-clauses, the proportion is virtually the same 

1 In any statistics the first fraction in each case applies to " Miss Stanton," the others 
to the stories mentioned in the list just given in the order there observed. The fractions 
represent tlie approximate proportion of instances of any phenomena to the number of 
•words in the article. The proportion of sentences showing neither double nor triple con- 
structions is 1/495, 1/315, 1/370, 1/310, 1/310, 1/140, 1/1140 (one iustance), 1/305. This propor- 
tion seems the more uniform when we consider the brevity of the articles. The longest runs 
to about 2,800 words, the shortest to 600, and the average is about 1600. 
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in "Miss Stanton" and "Hypatia," and the construction is found 
in all but one of the stories. Of the j/-clauses, five occur in 
"Miss Stanton," five in " Asem," a somewhat longer tale, but the 
construction does not appear in the others. The proportion of 
though-clanses, one of the commonest variations, is about the same 
as in three other tales, and in only one is it lacking. The pro- 
portion of when-clauses, also a common construction, is greater 
than in five other tales, and less than in two. Another variation, 
existing in about equal proportion in all of the tales, is an active 
or passive participle, either modifying the subject, or in absolute 
construction, often introduced before the verb, and sometimes 
before the subject. The proportion is 1/200, 1/200, 1/170, 
1/200, 1/175, 1/280, 1/150. 

The most convincing proof, however, lies in the resemblance 
of the subject-matter to that of authentic works. The resemblance 
to the Vicar is obvious. The resemblance to "Zelis," which must 
have appeared almost simultaneously with "Miss Stanton," has 
not, so far as I have observed, been noticed. Zelis was the only 
daughter of an ofiicer in the army. Her "intercourse with the 
great," and her "affectation of grandeur" won her many lovers, 
but she had no fortune. A friend of her father's, about forty 
years old, "with nothing remarkable either in his person or address 
to commend him," won her confidence, if not her affections. But 
while he was pressing his suit, his marriage to another lady was 
announced. Zelis' father challenged him, and was killed. The 
episode closes with Zelis' lament over her father's body. Besides 
the general similarity of the tales, and the close resemblance 
between the villains, there is a striking correspondence of language 
in the speeches of the two fathers. 

The first passage is from "Zelis": 

"My dear, dear child, dear though " My child, my child, .... why 

you have forgotten your own honor was this, thou dear lost deluded 

and stained mine, I will yet forgive excellence? Why have you undone 

you: by abandoning virtue you yourself and me? Had you no pity 

have undone me and yourself: yet for this head that is grown gray in 

take my forgiveness with the same thy instruction?" 
compassion I wish." 
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And again, Zelis says: 

"I sat down and supporting his "In an agony of distress she 

aged head in my lap, gazed upon (Miss Stanton) fell lifeless upon the 

the ghastly visage with an agony body stretched before her; but, soon 

more poignant even than despair- recovering into an existence worse 

ing madness I called out upon than annihilation, she expostulated 

the dead body that lay stretched with the body, and demanded a 

before me, and in the agony of my reason for his thus destroying all 

heart asked why he could have left her happiness and his own." 
me thus ! ' Why, my dear, my only 
papa, why could you ruin me thus 
and yourself forever!'" 

The Vicar of Wakefield, as a matter of fact, is, like other of 
the poet's masterpieces, an elaborate composite of countless remi- 
niscences from the poet's own life, from hearsay, from his earlier 
writings, and the works of others, particularly the novelists. 
Many cases in evidence have been noted by editors and scholars. 
The adventures of George Primrose, for example, are foreshadowed 
partly in Goldsmith's experiences on the Continent, in the Enquiry 
into the Present State of Polite Learning, in the essay on " The 
Adventures of a Strolling Player" ( Works, ed. Cunningham, 3, 
228), and in the Life of Beau Nash.^ Again, in "Sabinus and 
Olinda" a suggestion of the prison-scene is subsequently to be 
much enriched, as we have seen, by a touch of Wesleyanism. 
There seems little reason to doubt then that "The History of 
Miss Stanton" is only one more of Goldsmith's many literary 
premonitions. 

All four of the studies mentioned above point out reminiscence 
after reminiscence in the Vicar of Wakefield of contemporary 
novelists, particularly Fielding. Dr. Primrose is regarded as the 
counterpart of Parson Adams, almost trait for trait; Moses is a 
diminutive of Adams ; Mrs. Primrose is Mrs. Adams ; each has 
six children; Olivia and Thornhill resemble in some respects 

iThe familiar episode in which MisB Wilmot and Dr. Primrose recognize the lady^s 
loTer George in one of the actors in a performance of the Fair Penitent, is anticipated by a 
parallel incident in the Life of Beau Nash, where a mutual recognition occurs between 
Miss J. and her long-lost lover, as he after remote wanderings, degraded to the state of a 
strolling player, appears on the boards in a presentation of The Conscious Lovers. Cf. 
Works, 4, 69-71. 
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Pamela and Byron ; in others, Clarissa and Lovelace. Tom Jones 
reappears as George Primrose, Sophia as Arabella Wilmot, Wes- 
tern as Mr. Wilmot, and Blifil as Thornhill. In plot, as well as in 
character, the Vicar of Wakefield proves to be a concoction of 
many borrowed ingredients collected from the novelists, and, 
though many readers of Goldsmith must rightly refuse to follow 
the resemblance to such infinitesimal details as those displayed 
by the scholars mentioned, nevertheless Goldsmith in his novel is 
certainly as reminiscent of other romancers as of his own earlier 
work. At the same time it is interesting to observe how little 
enthusiasm he felt for these writers and their works. Neither 
Fielding nor Richardson is mentioned among the contemporary 
aspirants to fame in the "Reverie," and Smollett, for whose maga- 
zine the article was written, comes in for only a perfunctory com- 
pliment. In the letter quoted at the beginning of this article 
{Works, ed. Cunningham, 4, 418), Goldsmith says: "Above all 
things let him (his nephew) never touch a romance or novel;" 
and continues with a severe indictment of fiction. In Letter 83 
of the Citizen ( Works, 2, 365), he says: "Every book can serve 
to make us more expert, except romances, and these are no better 
than the instruments of debauchery. They are dangerous fictions, 
where love is the ruling passion," and more to the same effect. 
In his Life of Nash (1761) : 

Were I upon the present occasion to hold the pen of a novelist, I 

could recount some amours in which he was successful But such 

adventiures are easily written and as easily observed. The plan even of 

fictitious novel is quite exhausted The gentleman begins at timid 

distance, grows more bold, becomes rude, till the lady is married or undone; 
such is the substance of every modern novel.' 

Yet from such despised sources came many a suggestion for his 
own effort in the same field. Are we, then, to infer that he 
despised his own creation, that it was but a perfunctory attempt 
to turn a penny out of contemporary preferences in fiction ? The 
perfunctory Goldsmith as revealed in several of his short tales 
already cited is far removed from Goldsmith the author of the 
Vicar of Wakefield. He was dissatisfied with his performance, 

1 Works, 4, 68, 69. 
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and found "a hundred faults in this thing."' But the loving care 
with which he dwelt upon each scene has mingled itself with every 
detail of the story, and has a singularly converting effect upon 
each detail and hence upon the work as a whole. 

Goldsmith, then, was not inventive, nor fertile, nor varied, nor 
astonishing. Though he may sometimes be called a painter of 
genre, his work is essentially not genre; that is, it does not 
exhibit common life as common life. His greatest gift is one of 
transformation. The earthly he renders unearthly, the common- 
place strange. It was this which he did for Goethe at Sesen- 
heim.^ The counterfeit presentment of real life which others fur- 
nished him he has touched with a kind of magic that fills it with 
delicate half-visionary charm, causing it to recede into an 
untraveled world 

whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when we move. 

Charles G. Osgood, Jr. 

Princeton Univbksity 

1 Cf . the Preface. 

'i Dichtung und Wahrheit, Books 10 and 12; VL. Solas, Qoldamith's Einflrisa in Deutschland 
im achtzehnten Jahrhundert, pp. 34 if. 
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